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is chiefly collected. The data concerning “ Physiological Effects and Thera¬ 
peutics” are of necessity very meagre, and of corresponding value. 

* The Second Section presents a classification of drugs according to their 
action, also arranged alphabetically. It is a mere enumeration of various pre¬ 
parations. The omission of such divisions as Anthidrotics and Lithics. and 
Stomachics (Appetizers. Peptics) considered apart from Tonics, would make 
it more simple. Practical medicine is not even indirectly aided by the aggre¬ 
gation of names. 

The tables of the Appendix give, in convenient form, English and foreign 
weights and measures, rules for adjusting doses, and the. chemical symbols and 
equivalents of elementary bodies mentioned in the British Pharmacopoeia. 

The several Indexes are very elaborate, and occnpy one-twelfth of the whole 
book. Here, again, we discover the same fondness for a formidable and cum¬ 
brous phraseology. The employment of such terms as Emesis Gravid it at is, 
Combustio, Surditas,. and Excoriationes, might be justified by the consistent 
application of Latin phrases to all diseases and prescriptions, but these words 
become an offence against good taste when placed by the side of the plain 
English expressions, weak labour-pains, sore nipples, and relaxed throat; 
while no accomplished linguist, such as Dr. Wahltuch evidently is, should allow 
himself to recommend any mixture, however admirable, as a laxans for new¬ 
born infants. 

This work may well find a place upon the shelves of those who desire a 
Medical Formulary and Dictionary of foreign pharmaceutical terms. If suffi¬ 
ciently encouraged by its reception, the author promises “a second, and, if 
necessary, a third volume, containing [accounts of] all the drugs except those of 
the British Pharmacopoeia, tables of mineral waters, of dietetics, of chemical 
tests, and toxicological tables.” E. II. 


Art. XXXII.—18G8. New South Wales. Report on Lunatic Asylums. By 

Fred. Norton Manning. M.D. By Authority. Sydney: Thomas Richards, 

Government Printer, 18G8. 

Seen is the title-page of a closely printed octavo of 287 pages, from a quarter 
to which we have not been accustomed to look for contributions to literature 
or science. Naturally, therefore, we are all the more surprised and gratified to 
find a performance which has never been surpassed by anything of the kind 
in thoroughness of investigation, fulness of details, accuracy of statement, and 
freedom from narrowness and prejudice. With a degree of enlightenment not 
often witnessed even among the oldest communities, the Government of New 
South Wales, for the purpose of “ reorganizing the lunatic asylums of the colony 
on the basis of a correct knowledge of the improvements carried out under 
more favourable circumstances in other parts of the world,” appointed a com¬ 
mission consisting only of the author of this report, to visit the principal 
asylums in Great Britain, on the Continent, and in the United States; and gave 
him the following instructions: “You will direct your inquiries in these visits 
to the principles on which the buildings have been erected, and the sanitary pre¬ 
cautions adopted in their construction. You will carefully observe the different 
methods of treatment, and obtain statistical evidence of the results in separate 
cases, so far as is practicable. You will examine the working of different 
systems of management and discipline, and endeavour to ascertain the effects of 
the different forms of administrative organization on the condition of the patients, 
and in relation to efficient supervision and economy of expenditure. In all 
cases it will be desirable to obtain plans as well as accurate descriptions of the 
buildings, particulars of the number of inmates allotted to rooms of a given 
size, and the quantity of pure air considered as indispensable to a given space. 
You will obtain from the institutions you visit, copies of all regulations, dietury 
scales, and reports. It will also be within the compass of your duties to pro- 
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cure for the government, copies of all recent and important statutes, state 
papers, and departmental reports relating to the treatment of lunatics.” 

It would not have been strange if the commissioner's observations had been 
restricted to Great Britain, or Europe, at the furthest, but, with a sort of liber, 
ality and intelligence quite unparalleled, we venture to say, he is directed to 
include the Uniied States within the field of his inquiries. The order, pro. 
bablv, was not given at hap-huzard, but was prompted by a well-founded opinion 
that an inspection of our hospitals for the insane would well reward the neces¬ 
sary expense nnd trouble. Judging from the abundant use the commissioner 
has made of his observations of our hospitals, in the report before us. we con¬ 
clude that he was not disappointed, and that the future asylums of New South 
Wales will bear many traces of his trans-atlantic visit. 

The establishments visited were some two dozen of those most known in 
England, nine in Scotland, nine in France, four in Germany, five in Belgium, 
one in Holland, and, in this country, the State Hospital of Massachusetts at 
Northampton, of New York at Utica, and that now erecting at Poughkeepsie, 
of New Jersey at Trenton, of Pennsylvania at Harrisburg, of the City Hospital 
of New York at Blackwell’s Island, and of Philadelphia at Blockley, the corpo¬ 
rate hospitals, known as the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, and the 
McLean Asylum at Somerville, Massachusetts, the Government Hospital at 
Washington, the Crimiual Asylum at Auburn, New York, the Asylums for 
Idiots at Syracuse, New York, and at Boston, and the Asylum for Inebriates at 
Binghampton, New York. 

l)r. Manning’s inquiries embraced the principal incidents in the mode and 
materials of construction, in the site and grounds, in the employment of patients 
mul their food, clothing, and management, in the mode or their support, in 
warming, ventilation, and sewerage of the building, in the organization of the 
service, in the compensation of the officers, in the managing boards, and what¬ 
ever else is closely connected with the welfare of the inmates, and likely to pro¬ 
mote the objects of a hospital for the insane. On all these points his report is 
a mine of information from which, for years to come, all inquirers in this depart¬ 
ment of knowledge may profitably draw. In our hospitals he finds much worth 
copying; indeed, in this respect, they seem to be inferior to those of no other 
country. His limited stay obliged him to confine his attention to a few of them 
only, and though lie made a judicious selection, yet a wider one, we doubt not. 
would have made him acquainted with many things as well worth recording us 
any that he observed. 

As his object was to gather facts for a practical use, he seldom ofTcrs opinions 
or discusses moot points, but when he does, his statements are calm and judi¬ 
cious. and generally correct. His remarks on the managing boards of some of 
our city hospitals will find an echo in every reader much conversant witli the 
subject. The fault he finds with them is, that they assume duties that had 
better be left to the superintendent, and he says that “the ill effects of divided 
responsibility are plainly visible in the condition of the institutions.” We re¬ 
gret that he found an illustration of such effects in the Blockley Hospital, which, 
depending as it does on the wealth, science, and beneficence of a large city, 
ought to be one of the best in the country. Municipal authorities are notori¬ 
ously reluctant to learn that a hospital for the insane can achieve the highest 
degree of success, only when governed and controlled by one supreme head to 
whom all subordinate ones are directly responsible. 

Dr. Manning found that our hospitals, as compared with all others, provide 
for a very small proportion of their patients in associated dormitories, and lie 
is not quite satisfied that the alleged cause—the difference in temperament and 
character or the insane—is the efficient one. lie is inclined to attribute it 
rather to “ difference in the habits of the lower class of the population of the 
different countries,” the better means of the Americans affording them a much 
larger indulgence in single sleeping rooms. We believe there is something in 
this, but we have some doubt whether the fact in question is chiefly attribu¬ 
table to the cause assigned for it here. A longer and closer examination would 
have convinced Dr. M., as it has every American who has also observed the 
ways of the insane in Europe, and especially in England, that our patients are 
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preeminent for restlessness, wakefulness, and noise. No difference of manage¬ 
ment can account for a trait so general as this. It can be referred only to that 
higher degree of irritability, which characterizes all maniacal disease on this side 
of the Atlantic. Besides, there is reason to believe that the proportion of patients 
sleeping in associated dormitories in the European hospitals, is much larger 
than it should be, having reference to the comfort of the patients. "When the 
quiet of the dormitory is disturbed more or less by some uneasy inmate, every 
night in the year, there can be no question that this system is carried too far, 
and such, we are sure, is the opinion of every British superintendent, both as 
to the fact and to the conclusion. We fear that, abroad, this mode of lodging 
the patients has been determined, less by a regard to their comfort, than by a 
display of those ad captandum effects produced by long rows of snow-white beds 
made up with a rule-and-compass sort of accuracy, and leaving on the beholder 
the gratifying impression of scores of insane people sleeping together in har- 
moDy and quiet. 

Dr. Manning thinks, very correctly, no doubt, that restraint is used far more 
in our asylums, than it is in the European, but he is not satisfied with the alleged 
reason, the greater violence of our patients, which, he says, is not apparent to 
a casual visitor. We can easily conceive that a person may get such an im¬ 
pression in once passing through the wards of one of our hospitals, because a 
single observation furnishes no means of distinguishing between the occasional 
and the habitual, the exceptional and the general. He suggests no reason 
himself for the fact, but one is left to infer that the less amount of restraint in 
the foreign asylums is attributable to better management. Indeed, this is the 
ground which the advocates of non-restraint take, ignoring differences of type 
and temperament, and admitting no exceptional cases. Skilful management 
may do much to increase the amount of comfort in an asylum, but it cannot 
abolish the characteristic features of insanity. Excitement, violence, depres¬ 
sion, listlessness may be expected among the manifestations of insanity, and no 
arts of management, no correctness of treatment, will essentially change their 
proportions. 

To the report are appended plans of ten different hospitals, among which we 
observe that of the Government Hospital at Washington. 

In sending on a distant mission, in the cause of science and humanity, a per¬ 
son so well fitted for the purpose, the Government of New South Wales did a 
most wise and commendable thing. We hope that, in the same spirit, they 
will use the materials that have been so profusely and intelligently placed before 
them. I* R- 


Art. XXXIII .—Report of Patients treated in St. Thomas's Hospital, from 
1861-1865, 8vo. pp. 15G. London: John Churchill & Sons, 18G9. 

This report, as we learn from the preface, “ follows without interruption on 
that previously published." While the compilation of the report has been the 
work of one hand, the materials employed nave been collected by no less than 
six persons, who have successively acted as Registrars to the Hospital. Each 
has done his work in his own way, and there is hence a lack of uniformity 
which renders the report, if not less valuable, less easy of reference. 

The report is divided into parts, the first of which contains tables giving: 
(1) a general statement of the number of patients, medical and surgical, in the 
hospital during each year, with the numbers cured, relieved, etc.; (2) a sum¬ 
mary of medical cases for each year, classed as general diseases, diseases of 
nervous system, etc.; (3) abstract tables of injuries, surgical diseases, etc., for 
the years 1861,1862, and 1863, respectively; (4) a table of the principal dis¬ 
eases in the medical wards from 1861 to 1865, arranged according to the nomen¬ 
clature of the Royal College of Physicians; and (5) tables showingthe causes 
of death in fatal cases in the surgical wards for the years 1862-1865. Part 2d 
opens, without reference to date, with abstract histories of 40 cases of chorea, 
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